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For the Companion. 
ying te COWARD BEN. 
Do you know any cowards, boys? I do, plenty 
NN. ofthem. Very many boys are cowardly. Most 
hoys are somewhat cowardly. They are afraid to 
face their own actions. They are afraid to have 
people know just what they do and what they are. | 
They are afraid to have their parents know what | 
they do, lest they be punished or lose favor. | 
Some are so cowardly as to be afraid of the dark, | 
sfraid to be alone, and so very cowardly that they | 
yill not own that they are afraid. Double-dyed | 
cowards! Afraid, and afraid to own that they are | 
so, They are to be pitied, and yet we cannot) 
help despising them. The greatest cowards are | 
slvays the greatest swells and braggarts. Ben. | ° 
— aint afraid. I aint afraid of any thing,” he | 
often boasted. | 
When checked in an action with the hint that | 
he might displease his father, he protested, stoutly, | 
“J aint afraid of my father.” 
vendationy His father had a young pear tree, the only one 
snd owes, JB he had, which was in the first year of its bearing. | 
of ttems fi It bore a half-dozen fine looking pears, which he 
watched with great interest, hoping to see them 
. ripen into good fruit. One morning he discov- 
, ered that half of them were gone, only three left. 
s . “Ben., do you know any thing about the pears 
M.D, on the young pear tree?” he asked, 
a “What about them?” responded Ben. 
ie. “Half of them are gone. Do you know any | 
t =a thing about them ?” 
° “No, sir.” 
—— “Haven’t.yoqu had a taste of them?” 
Lief, and ix “No, sir.” 
“It’s very strange how they went. I should | ' 
tind have supposed that any boy bold enough to come 
into my garden and steal my pears would not 
t-corly BM have stopped at three, but would have taken 


them all.” 


:DIES. Ben. was silent. 


dg} Miles Boyden was a near neighbor of Ben. He 
able Pill. was a nervous, timid boy, but not a coward. He 
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ws not afraid to own that he was timid. He ac- 
knowledged his fears. He was afraid of bad men 
and boys, afraid of bad animals, afraid of dis- 
pleasing his parents and teacher, afraid of dis- 
pleasing God. 


was not afraid of his father, and the next minute 


THE BIRD OF 


hiring Miles not to tell of him. 
Miles carried lis pear to his mother, greatly 
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swamp, just as if a half-dozen rattle-snakes and | 
hissing adders were at his heels, although he had | 


side, His father’s eyes now being opened, these 
movements did not escape him, and he was able 
to explain them. 
him, but more afraid of snakes and other swamp 
inhabitants. 
and, sure enough, Miles was right. 
heavy with large, ripe fruit. 
now greatly displeased with him, and ashamed and 
distressed on his account. 


Ben. was guilty and afraid of 
They were soon at the grape vine, 


It still hung 
Ben.’s father was 


The development of his falsehood and coward- 


. . ° . 
Ice in regard to the grapes’ threw new light on 


the matter of the pears, If Ben. would so falsely 
throw blame on Miles to screen himself in one 
case, he would be likely to do so in another. His 
father punished him severely for his lies and 
meanness about the grapes, and then urged him 
to confess the truth about the pears. Ben. denied 
at first, but when his father, now thoroughly 
aroused, started off to find Miles and investigate 
the case, he ran after him, overtook him, and con- 
fessed all. 

What a mortification to have such a son! 
What a grief! Who would not rather mourn the 
virtuous dead than the living wicked. How des- 
picable these cowards are! how disgraceful! 
afraid to tell the truth! Not afraid to sin, but 
afraid of being found in it, of being blamed for it! 
afraid of being punished! Better be blamed all 
one’s life than be so mean and wicked as to lie! 
Better be punished to exhaustion than to lie to es- 
cape it! Why, I would not do what I was afraid 
to have known. What! do a thing that you're 
aahamed of! Do a thing that you’re ashamed to 
tellof! Every act you do, every word you speak, 
is a part of your life, your history, and must be 
forever. It will work into your character, and its 
influence will never cease. You can never be 
the same after as before it. If the act or word 
is sinful, it may be forgiven, but its stain will be 
left; you will always feel it as an injury done to 
yourself. If others do not know it, you know it, 
God khows it, and it takes away your self-respect. 
Then how can you de any thing you are afraid or 
ashamed to confess! 

Finally, boys, don’t be cowards! If you are 
naturally weak and timid, you need not be cow- 
ardly, you need not be false. How admirable is 
the boy of whom it can truly be said, as the en- 
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not seen a single snake, nothing more formidable | gineer in the story of ‘‘Frank” said of his sons, 


He went to Ben.’s father, trembling, shrinking, 
pale. 

“Why, what’s the matter Miles?” 

“Sir, I want to speak to you,” he answered, in 











pleased with it, but when she came to know how 
he had obtained it she told him that it was not 
rightfully his ; that the partaker was as bad as the 
thief; and bade him to carry it to Ben.’s father. 


Proprietor, 


than a great, green tobacco-worm and a few frogs. | when Frank had been convicted of telling a false- 
oston, Mas 


He was afraid to tell his mother of his cowardice, | hood through fear of blame, ‘‘Thank God! my 
lest he might be scolded, or laughed at, or sent on | boys can tell the truth and take the consequences.” 


a second expedition for the grapes; so he told her | P. H. Pues. 


alow tone. 
“Well, what is it?” said Ben.’s father, kindly. 
“I'm very sorry about the pear. I’m sorry I 








" took it. I knew I ought not to.” 
“Did you take my pears? Why, I never mis- 
trusted you. I thought you were a good boy, 
Miles.” 
hawis, 8d Miles burst into tears. I’m very sorry, sir, and 
a” Pj Thope I sha’n’t do such a thing again.” 
_ “And I hope you won’t; but I’m glad you came 
ie mdconfessed it. I thought at first that Ben. must 
e produce! "have taken the pears.” 
“] ne “So he did, sir,” said Miles, looking up in sur- 
- gm itise at the misapprehension of Ben.’s father. 
a peren, (@e “Ben. did take the pears, sir.” 
erie “O, I thought you took them. How was it? 
Ever Now tell-me all.” 

“my Miles narrated the facts. The boys were look- 
TICES. HH "g at the pears and admiring them, and Ben. be- 
r. gn to handle those within his reach to see if they 
“ap si "te mellow. 

: Miles checked him. “You mustn't, Ben, Your 





T won't like it.” 
“Ho,” sneered Ben, “I aint afraid of my father. 
Do you s’pose I am ?” , 
“I shouldn't dare to touch them,” said timid 
es. 
“Well, I should,” said.coward Ben., “I aint 
afraid to. pick them,” added the braggart, and 
fuiting theeaction to the word, he picked the 
indsomest, and was soon testing its mellowness 
With his teeth. - sree ea 
“0, it’s splendid ! splendid !” he exclaimed. 
“Let me taste,” said Miles. 
He thought it ‘splendid, tod.” Ben. picked two 
more pears, One ‘of which he gaye to Miles on 
HE dition that he would not.tell of him. . Xou.see 
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Miles started to do this, but his courage failed 
him, and he gave the pear to Ben., instead, and 
told him that he was sorry he had received it from 
him, hoping in this way to clear himself. But 
this was not enough. His mother was not satis- 
fied with this half way in rectifying wrong-doing. 
Miles was not satisfied himself, though he tried to 
be. So he went to Ben.’s father and told the 
whole story. 

When Miles was gone Ben.’s father called 
him and questioned him as to the matter. Ben. 


that they were all gone; they had all been picked. 
She believed him, much regretting that she had 
not obtained some for her use, 

A few days after, Miles carried her a large 
heaped basket of wild grapes, sent by his mother. 

‘‘Why, where did your mother gét them?” she 
asked. ‘*They’re really beautiful. I never saw 
finer.” 

“I picked them in Dark Swamp. There’s a 
very large vine there.” 

“Yes, I know there is, but I sent Ben. there 





denied Miles’s charge against. him and all knowl- 
edge of the theft of the pears, and in his turn 
charged Miles with having stolen them and laid 
the blame on him through cowardice. He de- 
clared Miles to be an acknowledged coward. 
“But Miles need not have. told me any thing 
about the matter. I never suspected him,” said 
Ben.’s father. 

“‘His mother made him,” answered Ben. ‘You 
don’t know him as well as I do. I s’pose he’s the 
biggest coward out. When his mother asked him 
about the pears no doubt he threw the blame on 
me to save himself.. He’s always doing such 
things. And then he confessed it all to you as if 
‘twas true, just to carry the thing out, and save a 
whipping. I know him.” 

So the wicked Ben. talked in a bold way, per- 
plexing his over-fond and indulgent father, and 
leaving him in doubt as to Miles’s real character 
and conduct. f, 3 ' 

There was a ‘fine large grape vine! in Dark 
Swamp, as it was called, not far from where Beh. 
lived, and’ his’ ‘mother’ sent him for ‘some of its 
grapes. When he came to the swamp, and had 
gone a little distance among the thick’ and tangled 








at a foolish, false boy he was, boasting that he 
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‘underwood and Jong grass, he grew so afraid that 
he wheeled and’ ran with all his speed out of the 


last week, and he said the grapes were all gone; 
| they had been picked, and he didn’t get one.” 

Miles smiled, and answered, ‘These came from 
there to-day, and there were plenty left. I think 
I can get you another basket if. you would like 
more.” 

When Ben,’s father heard this he was very an- 
gry with him. He perceived that he was going 
much too far, , He could not be trusted. He 
must have lied about the grapes, and through his 
lying they would have been lost but for Miles. 
He questioned Ben., who, as usual when in the 
wrong, stoutly denied the truth, and insisted that 


sent; that he very well knew that Miles was too 
much of a coward to go into Dark Swamp ; that his 
mother. had obtained them elsewhere, and Miles 
claimed that he picked them in order to obtain a 
little credit. 

‘We'll settle this matter satisfactorily, Ben.,” 
said his father, ‘Come with me. We'll ‘go to 
Dark Swamp together. Get your basket, for I’m 
pretty well satisfied that’ Miles is right, and I’ve 
no doubt we shall find grapes enough.” 
~ Ben. took ‘his basket and followed his father, 
lagging far behind until they reached the swamp, 





Miles had never gathered the grapes his mother | 


when he soon Came up, and kept very close to his 
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For the Companion. 

MY CAPTURE OF A SPY: 
OR, HOW I GAINED MY SHOULDER-STRAPS. 

| Yes, there was certainly a spy in the camp, and 
la pretty shrewd one, too. We had positive evi- 
| dence that our every movement was known to the 
|enemy in season to put them on their guard. 
| Who could the traitor be? Though every man 
in the regiment was thought to be perfectly loyal, 
| a close watch was kept, and it would seem abso- 
| lutely impossible for any of our men to betray us, 
| At this time I was one night stationed as sentry 
at one of the outposts. I had been nearly a year 
| in the service, and obtained some little experience. 
I was pretty sharp, not afraid of a gun, and my 
sergeant told me I was brave. Altogether I felt 
well satisfied that I only needed an opportunity, 
in order to make myself famous. 

Not far from my beat wasa farm-house just 
outside of our lines: It lav at the foot of a small 
eminence covered, with a thicket of bushes and 
shrubbery. Far off in the distance could be seen 
| the smoke of the evening’s fires, rising here ‘and 


| 








| there through the trees. The people in the house, 
though professing to be thoroughly Union, we 
knew to be at best lukewarm, and more than half 
suspected to be treacherous. At first we had 
carried on some intercourse. with them, but. at 
length were led to mistrust them, and were strict- 
ly forbidden to have any’ thing to do with them. 
This was by no means pleasant to'the men, who 
had been in the habit of stopping at the place oc- 
casionally to have a little chat with one of the 
farmer’s girls, who was quite pretty. But, though 
we acted with the greatest possible vigilance, we 
had not as yet been able to detect them in any act 


of treachery. 
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I was posted near the house at the edge of 
the thicket, which stretched away in two direc- 
tions over the hill. I could not see the house, 
nor could any one see me from it. It was star- 
light and cold, and I walked up and down for a 
long time over the short path, which former sen- 
tries had trodden smooth and bare. 
was quict and motionless, and not even a falling 
star disturbed the perfect apathy of nature. I had 
been thus walking for about two hours, when-the 
stillness was broken by the baaing of a calf. This 
sudden outburst struck me as so absurd, that I was 
on the point of giving a hearty laugh; but danger 
makes men cautious, and I remained perfectly 
quiet. It was soon, however, repeated. Now, 
under ordinary circumstances, this would not have 
been at allstrange. The progress of the war had 
not then stripped Virginia of every living thing ; 
the farmer still retained a few cattle. Among 
them were three or four calves. It was in the 
early spring, and, feed being scarce, the cattle were 
all kept in the barn. It was by no means impos- 
sible that some one of them might have the night- 
mare, or a fit of indigestion, or an anxiety to re- 
turn under the old flag, which would wake him in 
his sleep with a short wail to relieve his mind. 
Nor would it be remarkable that the contagion 
should spread, and another incipient cow should 


respond to her afllicted relative from motives of 


sympathy. 

Sut the objection to this latter view of the case 
arose from the fact that the two voices did not 
come from the same place. One cry came from 
the barn, the other from the thicket behind it. 
In the course of three or four moments the sound 
was repeated three times and each time a response 
was given, and well given, too, from the thicket. 
This seemed to me remarkable. It might not be, 
perhaps, impossible that a calf in the barn would 
perform a midnight solo with an echo accompani- 
ment, or that two four-footed prima donnas might 
be carrying on a nocturnal duet; but it appeared 
to me, at the least, very improbable. However, I 
waited quietly a few moments, when I heard the 
sound of snapping twigs and rustling leaves in- 
distinctly, in the distance. It soon died away, 
however, and I listened quietly again. And now 
there came a regular interchange of ¢alfish voices, 
slow and regular, as if arranged in a definite sys- 
tem, like an alphabet. I was soon convinced that 
this was the case, and that there was a conversa- 
tion going on not between calves, but human be- 
ings. 

The voice from the barn was weaker than that 
from the woods, and I thought I might possibly 
discern something by going up to the former and 
taking a peep. Stealing noiselessly over the 
grass, I looked through a cranny in a door which 
was hanging by one hinge. I could see but faint- 
ly in the starlight, but I saw enough. In the cen- 
tre of the barn stood a female form draped in 

hostly white, and bleating like a calf, at intervals. 
Though a real spirit is generally regarded as a 
rare sight, and somewhat fearsome, I did not 
faint away ‘‘as falls a lifeless body,” nor did the 
point of my bayonet burn blue. I merely thought 
that spirit rather an interesting spectacle, and it 
seemed to me that if I could catch both this ghost 
and the one in the thicket who was carryiifg on a 
correspondence with it, 1 might make a good thing 
of it. So, leaving the spectre and her calfish ut- 
terance, I stole back again to my post, and then 
beyond it, following the edge of the thicket round 
to the other side. Kicking off my shoes, I glided 
slowly and silently from hollow to hollow and tree 
to tree, towards the bleating of the other ghost. 

I got pretty neay before it heard me, and then 
there was a sudden cessation of the duet and a 
rapid flight. But 1 was too quick for the appari- 
tion, who at length stopped, when he felt the 
prick of my bayonet in his back. And who did it 
prove to be? Why, no less substantial a spirit 
than Jake E » aman who had not been at all 
suspected before. I say it with grief, for I had 
known him well. In an evil hour for himself, he 
had been so far smitten with the charms of the 
farmer's pretty daughter, who turned out to be as 
smart a rebel as ever lived, that he had agreed to 
inform'her of our movements and plans in this 
manner, for fear of discovery if any other ways 
were attempted. A system of signals had been 
easily arranged, and this traitor had thus for 
weeks been betraying us. He was tried, and 
sentenced to be shot, though I believe Old Abe 
finally pardoned him, as he possibly knows from 
experience the strength of woman’s influence. 
As for me, I was ‘honorably mentioned,” and 
now wear shoulder-straps in consequence. 
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LEARNING BY FHELING. 


A ‘boy was one day sitting on the steps of a | of their courage and heroism in behalf of liberty, 
He had a broom in one hand, a large 
piece of bread and butter, which somebody had 
While he was eating it, 
and merrily humming a tune, he saw a poor little | 
He called | 
ont to him, ‘‘Come here, poor little fellow!” The | rocks, in which there was a cave nearly as large 
g himself kindly spoken to, got up, 
seeing 
held 
out his piece of bread and butter; and, as the 
dog stretched out his head to take it, the boy 
hastily drew back his hand, and hit him a hard rap|or no probability that such was the fact. The 
oor dog ran away, yelling 
most dreadfully, while the cruel little boy sat 


house. 
given him, in the other. 
dog quietly sleeping not far from him. 
dog, hearin 


pricked up his ears, wagged his tail and, 
the boy eating, came near him. The boy 


The 


on the nose. 


laughing at the mischief he had done. 


A gentleman, who was looking from a window 
on the other side of the street, saw what the wick- 
the street door, he 
called him to cross over, at the same time sng 


ed boy had done. Openin 


him a dime, which he‘held between his finger an 
thumb. 


‘Would you like to have this?” asked the gen-| by some of the boys and girls of the vil 


tleman. 


“Yes, if you please, sir,” said the boy, smiling, 


and ran to seize the prize. 


Just at the moment that he stretched out his 
hand he got so severe a rap on the knuckles, from ! pine-knot torches; but this proposal was open to 


Every thing | 


{a cane which the gentleman had behind him, that | 


| he screamed out like an Indian. 
| “What did you do that for?” said the boy, | 
|making along face and rubbing his hand. “1| 
didn’t hurt you, nor ask you for the piece of! 
| money.” | 
| ‘What did you hurt that dog for, just now?” | 
said the gentleman. *‘He didn’t hurt you, nor 
|ask you for your bread and butter. As you served 
him [have served you. Now remember that dogs 
| can feel as well as boys, and learn to behave kind- 
ly towards poor animals in future.”—Lutheran S. 
S. Herald. 
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THE STORY OF SIR ARNULPH. 


An earnest man, in long-forgotten years, 

Relieved the maladies and stanched the tears 

Of pining multitudes, who sought, his aid 

When death their homesteads threatened to invade. 


Blest with one only son, (a gentle youth, 
Trained in the fear of God and love of Truth,) 
Ile fondly hoped that Arnulph might aspire 
Disease and death to baffle, like his sire. 


But the boy, musing gloomily apart, 

Avowed at length the impulse of his heart: 

“To some calm cloister, father, I would go, 

And there serve God.” His father answered, "No! 


“Thou doest well to wish to serve the Lord, 

By thine whole life imperfectly adored ; 

sut choose thy work amid the world, and then 
Thou canst serve God and bless thy fellow-men.” 


The boy, still yearning to achieve his plan, 
Spake: “It were better to serve God than man,” 
“Pray God for help,” the father said, “and He 
Will solve the riddle of thy doubt to thee.” 


So Arnulph to his chamber went, and prayed 
That in his doubts the Lord would send him aid; 
And, in a vision of the silent night, 

A phantom stood before him, clothed in white— 
A form for earth too beautiful and grand, 

With crimson roses blooming in each hand, 


And Arnulph asked the angel: ‘Are these flowers 
Fresh culled from Eden's amaranthine bowers?" 
He answered: “Nay; these offerings are from all 
Whom God the doers of His will doth call.” 

**And can I offer nothing?" sighed the boy; 

“May I not also serve the Lord with joy?" 
“Surely thou may’st,” replied that seraph fair; 
“In my left hand, behold, thy gift I bear.” 


Then Arnulph said: “I pray thee tell me why 

In thy left hand the flowers all scentless lie, 

But in the right they breathe a gracious smell, | 
Which long within the haunted sense doth dwell?” 


The angel answered, with pathetic tone, 

“In my left hand [ bear the gifts alone 

Of those who worship God, the Sire above, 

But for His children testify no love; 

While these sweet roses, which shall ne‘er grow wan, 
Come from the lovers of both God and man.” , 


The vision faded. Arnulph cried: “Alas! 

My soul was blind!" And so it came to pass 

That the changed boy a cloister entered not, 

But with God's working-men took part and lot. 

ati Aid -tniadet 
THE BIRD OF OUR COUNTRY. 
What more noble and spirited creature can ex- 
ist than the American Eagle whose image we to- 
day present to our readers. How dear he should 
be to loyal hearts! especially at the present mo- 
ment, when traitors in arms are striving to ruin our 
land. He is the symbol of vigor and courage, of 
strength and swiftness. The sweep of his broad 
pinions, tne flash of his far-seeing eye, his lofty 
flight above the mists of earth and the clouds 
of heaven, may well image to our minds the ever- 
growing power and prosperity of our country. 
Our cut represents an eagle as it is said he ap- 

peared to our brave soldiers in one of the South- 
ern battles. . 


“He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


At the beginning of the contest the noble bird 
sat moodily and proudly upon the edge of a neigh- 
boring cliff. As our forces came on the field, 
he for a few moments fluttered his wings uneasily, 
as if unable longer to restrain himself. At length 
the morning breeze unfurled the stars and stripes, 
|and then, spréading his broad wings, and uttering 
his wild, shrill ery, he flew forth till he poised 
himself in mid air over the flag. He seemed for 
a moment to give it his benediction, and then 
slowly rising in ever increasing cireles higher 
and higher above the din of battle, he at length 
disappeared from view. The incident was felt to 
be a good augury. To the imaginations of our 
men, the eagle represented the protecting genius 
of our father-land, assuring them of victory, and 
bearing away in his heavenward flight the tidings 





| and law, and all that man holds dear. 
| ——_+o>—__—___ 

THE ROBBER’S CAVE. 
On Mr. Maclay’s farm there was a ledge of 


|as an ordinary room. ' A narrow, winding entrance 
led to it. little light entered in through a seam 
jin the rock. It was called the ‘‘Robber’s Cave.” 
It was said, on what authority is not known, that 
it was once occupied by robbers. There is little 





| story furnished a taking name for the cave, or was 
| suggested by the name. 
t was frequently visited by the boys who lived 
jin the vicinity. In summer it was a very cool 
|place. Children of active imaginations became 
; somewhat excited when occupying the supposed 
| haunt of robbers ; if the truth was known, they 
were sometimes afraid to be there. 
On one occasion a kind of pic-nic was held there 


e 
school. No good reason could be ‘canal 
| choosing that place, as it was quite too dark to be 
|comfortable. It was indeed proposed by some 
| or an inventive turn of mind to illuminate it with 








the objection that it would make the cave rather|upon the negro girl’s face I shall neve 


hot for a July day, to say nothing of the smoke. 


During the pic-nic Abel Foster lost his knife. | staggered and fell, striking he 
At least so he said, the next day, and announced | of the benches. 


his purpose of visiting the cave for the purpose of | 
recovering his missing property. 

Clark Blair resolved to anticipate him. He re- 
solved to go and possess himself of the knife. Do 
you ask what right he had to do so? 
the case himself in this way: 
When one has lost a thing it is no longer in his 
possession—it is no longer his. He who finds a 
thing, and the owner don’t claim it, has a right to 


it. 1 will go tothe cave. If I find a knife there | ‘it’s only a joke,’ without a shudder 


it will be mine, unless the owner claims it. 

It must be added that heghought that if Abel 
went to the cave and searched for his knife and 
did not find it, he would come to the conclusion 
that he had lost it elsewhere. 

After school, Clark hastened to the cave. 
he entered it, it was so dark that he could not see 
any thing. D 
view. He then thought he saw several bundles 
lying inthe corner of the cave. He moved 
towards them, when they started up with sounds 
closely resembling those uttered by swine when 
roused up frdm their comfortable bed in the midst 
of the highway. 

He did not stop to decide on the character of 
the sounds. He rushed out of the cave with such 
headlong haste that one-side of his face was se- 
verely bruised. 

When he .reached home he was asked how he 
hurt himself. He gave a false reply ; but ere long 
the truth came out that he was sorely frightened 
by a couple of swine, who had been turned into 
the pasture, and had selected the cave as their 
sleeping room. 

———~1e—_—_——_ 


ONLY A JOKE. 


‘‘Lotty, what are you writing there ?” 

**A letter, aunt,” I replied. 

**A letter, to whom?” 

“It is an anonymous letter.” 

“You should not do it; it is very wrong,” said 
she, gravely. 

‘Wrong? Why, I don’t think it is when only a 
joke.” 

‘Jokes sometimes result very seriously.” 

‘‘But this will not, I can assure you. You see 
Fred. Lacy is in love with Nina Agleron, but she 
does not. care for him. Even if she did, she 
wouldn’t encourage his addresses, for he’s poor. 
Well, Nina and l are going to send him a love 
letter. He will think it came from Nina, and we 
shall have rare sport.” 

‘Do you think that will be right? Let me tell 
you what happened when I was a girl, as the re- 
sult of a joke. 

‘*My room-mate at the boarding-school was a 
beautiful girl named Irene Carlton. She was the 
daughter of a Southern planter, and a favorite of 
the whole school. She told me, one night, that 
Henry Evans, a clerk in the village, had declared 
his love for her. She was so surprised she could 
not make a suitable reply, but promised to do so 
at some future time. She asked my advice about 
it, and told me that she respected and loved him, 
but as he was poor her parents would ngver be 
willing that she should marry him. I told her to 
do nothing that would displease her parents, and 
to tell him to discontinue his attentions. She did 
so, and in a very short time the whole school by 
some means learned what she had done. 

‘Lelia Brown, my warmest school friend, and I, 
resolved to have some ‘‘fun” at the expense of 
Irene and her lover. We wrote an anonymous 
letter to Evans. He, supposing it came from 
Trene, answered it. We received the answer and 
wrote a reply, and a regular correspondence was 
thus established. In his letters Evans begged for 
an interview, which of course was declined. 

“Thus matters continued for two or three 
months, and when Evans found an interview 
would not be granted, he proposed by letter a 
clandestine marriage. That was what we wanted. 
The joke was told to several other school girls, 
who enjoyed it much, and promised not to expose 
us. We answered Evans’s proposal in the aftirm- 
ative, and told him to engage a priest, and come 
to the garden connected with the seminary at ten 
o'clock the next night. Foolish girls that we were ; 
we were not thinking of the wrong we were domg. 
We persuaded the chambermaid at the seminary, 
a bright negro girl, to participate in the joke and 
personate Irene. 

“At the appointed time, the chambermaid, 
dressed in some of our clothes, and having a large, 
dark lace shawl thrown over her head to disguise 
her, was at her place, in the garden, waiting for 
Evans. We girls were concealed behind the 
shrubbery to witness the comical scene and dis- 
closure, as we thought. We could hardly restrain 
our laughter as we saw Evans approach and take 
her hand, which was incased in Phkia glove. He 
whispered a few words, and kissed her through 
the veil. I was so convulsed with laughter that I 
really thought I should die. 

“Presently, without seeing her face, he drew 
her hand within his arm and walked away. This 
was more than weexpected. The thought of their 
really getting married now for the first time oc- 
curred to us. Here was a dilemma! What 
should we do? Not one of us dared to interfere. 
We could plainly see by the light of the full moon 
that they had ne reached the school church. 
We concluded to witness the whole thing if we 
could not stop it, and hurried to the church. Cecil, 
the negro girl, was very timid, and would not 
think of interrupting the wedding, because she 
supposed it only a joke, and that we would take 
all the blame. 

‘‘Without really comprehending the serious 
nature of what we were doing, half-laughing, we 
witnessed the ceremony. A shudder passed over 
me when I heard the priest pronounce Henry 
Evans and the irl, man and wife. When 
the ceremony had ended, Evans raised the veil to 
imprint upon his bride’s brow the first kiss. His 
expression of surprise and horror as his eyes fell 
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| AN UNFORTUNATE DAY’S EXPERIENCE, 


| Mr. Hunt, a good-natured sort of a » 

| opened a store several years since under the old 
| American Heuse, on Hanover Street; and to show 
|his enterprise, imported from New York some 
| large plate glass windows, a novelty at that time 
|in Boston. ‘These windows Mr. Hunt concluded 
| would advertise his store and goods, and ther. 
| by pay a handsome per cent. on the cost, and his 
|eyes grew brilliant, and the one with a cast init 
| seemed to laugh at the prospect ahead. 

On the morning the store was opened for busi- 
ness, Hunt slipped out for a few moments, leayiny 
a green shop-boy in charge of the premises, © ° 

‘‘Any trade?” he asked, when he returned, 

*““O, yes,” returned the boy; ‘‘a man came jy 
and got a five dollar bill changed.” 

Mr. Huné’s oblique eye looked a little wild as hy 
went to the money drawer and examined the pi, 
It was, as he suspected, a miserable counterfeit, 
He scolded a little, and urged caution on the part 
of the boy. 

At ten o’clock Hunt went to the bank, ani 
while he was gone a customer entered and tried 
on a pair of five dollar boots. He was pleased 
with them, and commenced stamping around the 
store to make them fit his feet. While thus ¢p. 
-ployed he suddenly stopped and whistled. 

‘‘Where is he, boy ?” asked the customer, 

‘‘Where is who, sir?” 

“My dog. The one I brought in.” 

‘‘Didn’t see any, sir.” 

‘You must have seen him. I suppose that he 
is down cellar. Go and bring him up.” 

The boy left the store to obey, and when le 
returned, of course without any dog, the customer 
and boots had disappeared. 

Mr. Hunt’s eye was frightful to look at when he 
entered and was informed of the trick. He cor 
cluded to remain in the store until tea-time, soa 
to be sure that no more tricks were played with 
his property. Then he left for his boarding. 
house, and while absent, a man entered the stor 
and purchased a pair of twenty cent slippers ani 
gave the boy a bill on the Rhode Island Bank, 
The denomination was made known on each cor 
ner of the bill in this style, ‘‘II pottars.” 

*‘Ah!” chuckled the boy, as he went to the 
drawer to make change, ‘‘there’s no cheat abou 
this. Here's a ‘leven dollar bill ;” and he gave tle 
customer ten dollars and seventy-five cents in 
good money, and the man walked off with it with 
out a word. 

‘Mr. Hunt,” said the lad, as that gentleman re 
turned to his store, ‘‘I’ve made one good trate 
and taken a ‘leven dollar bill.” 

Mr. Hunt rushed to the drawer and saw the 
mistake. His maimed eye assumed a mourniil 
expression as he said: 

**You'll hardly do for the shoe business, my lat. 
Here are two dollars for your week’s work. Pit 
up the shutters, and then go home and tell yor 
mother that I sha’n’t want you any more.” 

The boy, his eyes blinded with tears, com 
|menced putting up the shutters. Suddenly ther 
wasacrash. The lad had thrust one of the shut 
ters through the heavy plate glass, and it wi 
ruined. ; / 

Hunt sadly concluded that that boy's busines 
talents were hardly of the first order, and 
| strongly inclined to be angry at the process ly 

which the fact had been developed. 





—_+or—__— 
WHAT’S THE USE? 

It was John’s ambition to learn to do things 
an odd, ‘out-of the-way manner. He had som 
‘machinery for every simple piece of work, # 
| was a bright, ingenious lad, but needed direct 
| fully as much as praise, which he got mg 
j|measure, for everybody in the simple county 
| side said, ‘‘We'll hear from that boy yet.” 4 
was a good day for him when Uncle Morris cat 
to visit them. He was a plain, practical a 
with sound judgment and good sense, and he di 
not seem so wonderfully captivated with Jobr 
many accomplishments as it might have bee 
hoped. John had grown quite vain and fo 
in displaying his attainments. 

“I can read just as well with the book bottes 
| upward as right side up,” and thereupon he ga 
his uncle a specimen. 

**How long did it take 
asked Uncle Morris. ie 

“O, a good many months, uncle, but I was 
termined to persevere. I saw a boy that © 
do it, and I knew I could learn if he did. 

“If you had spent the same time and 4p an 
tion over your Latin grammar, I dare say’. 
would have been able to master it entirely, ¥ 
all its little notes and observations. Just 6s 
what an advantage that would have been 107 
in your future studies, while this can never | 
the slightest possible benefit. It would have ~ 
more benefit to have learned to read w! ist 
fingers, for you may possibly be blind some * 
but you can never need a, read = 4 
wrong side up, my son. reation 1 
well oad very tapoitinnt, and even that may 
made a source of improvement. a“ 
out-door sports, for a growing boy like a Y 
are the very best kind for mind and body 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Never waste useful time which ought to be spent | 
jn improvement of your powers, in learning these | 
useless trifles that can never be of any possible | 
use to yourself or others. You have got energy | 
and perseverance enough to make a good stand- | 
ing in the world, but if you go on as you have | 
begun, I am really afraid you will never come to 
any thing creditable.” _ : 

John took his uncle’s lesson kindly, as it was 
meant, and thought well over his foolish tricks | 
and acquirements, and so he concluded at last to 
apply to every new undertaking his uncle’s test: 
“What is the use of this?” and if no satisfactory 
answer could be given, he would throw it aside as 
not worth learning. 

So he did not grow up a buffoon after all, as he 
seemed in a fair way of doing, but a useful, intelli- 
gent man of business.—N. Y. Chronicle. 


KEEP THE BIRTHDAY. 
An exchange makes the following good sugges- 
tions : 


Keep the birthdays religiously; they belong 
exclusively to, and are treasured among the 
sweetest memories of home. Do not let any thing 
prevent some token, be it ever so small, that it be 
remembered. For one day they are heroes. The 
special pudding or cake is made for them; anew 
jacket or trowsers, with pockets, or the first pair 
of boots are donned; and big brothers and sis- 
ters sink into insignificance beside little Charlie, 
who is “‘six to-day,” and is ‘‘going to be a man.” 
Mothers who have half a dozen little ones to care 
for are apt to neglect birthdays; they come too 
often—sometimes when they are nervous—but if 
they only knew how much such souvenirs are 
cherished by their pet Susy or Harry, years after- 
wards, when away from the hearth-stone, and they 

ve none to remind them that they have added 
one more year to the perhaps weary round of life, 
or to wish them, in old-fashioned phrase, ‘‘many 
happy returns of their birthday,” they would 
never permit any cause to step between them and 
a mother’s privilege. 





+> 
or 


THE EARTH’S WARM CLOTHING. 


In reference to Prof. Tyndall’s discoveries re- 
specting the absorption and radiation of heat by 
vapors and permanent gases, Sir W. Armstrong 
stated, at the Newcastle meeting of the British 
Association in September last, that ‘‘from the pro- 
fessor’s experiments we learn that the minute 

uantity of water suspended as invisible vapor in 

e atmosphere acts as a warm clothing to the 
earth. The efficacy of this vapor in arresting 
heat is, in comparison with that of air, perfectly 
astonishing. Although the atmosphere contains, 
on an average, but one particle of aqueous vapor 
in 200 particles of air, yet that single particle ab- 
sorbs eighty times as much heat as the collective 
200 particles contain. Remove, says Prof. Tyn- 
dall, for a single summer night, the aqueous va- 
por from the air which overspreads this country, 
and you would assuredly destroy every. plant in- 
capable of bearing extreme cold. The warmth of 
our fields and gardens would pour itself unre- 
quited into space; and the sun would rise upon 
tields held fast in the grip of frost.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE ROSALIE’S SOLILOQUY ON HER 
, BIRTHDAY. 


Five years ago, a little speechless babe, 
Helpless and sad, on nurse’s lap I lay; 

My infant heart to each soft feeling dead, 
My soul unused, my lips untaught, to pray. 


But now, O Lord, that infant heart can prize, 
Those speechless lips delight to sing Thy love: 
And all my young afiections learn to rise 
To seek my Saviour in the courts above. 
O grant me faith to give each circling year, 
With all its hopes and all its cares, to Thee; 
My breast alike from every slavish fear, 
Alike from pride and from vain-glory free! 


And grant me strength to choose the humble path 
In which the lowly, mild Redeemer trod, 

When He for sinful man endured the wrath, 
And won the grace of His offended God! 


Like Him may I, with meek and patient mind, 
The way of life, the narrow way pursue; 

To do, to bear, to wait Thy will, resigned, 
To man as faithful as to Jesus true! 


And when the gloomy shades of death descend, 
And nature shrinks amidst the last alarms, 

Dear Lord, from heaven in smiling mercy bend, 
And snatch my trembling spirit to Thine arms! 


Dr. Hure. 
—_———+or———_———_ 


For the Cempanion. 
ELSIE GRAY’S RIDE. 


Elsie was building a snow fort; rather odd 
work fora little girl to be engaged in, alk alone, 
and so her Aunt Mary thought, as she watched 
her from the window. ‘She worked very diligently, 
pressing one shovel full after another against the 
Walls, and every blow came with an energy that 
indicated the strong will she possessed. 

Suddenly a new thought seemed to seize her, 
for she hastily threw the shovel into the semi- 
circle of her fort, and darted to the house. 

. “O, Aunt Mary,” said she, running, breathless, 
into the sitting-room, ‘‘I’m sure Arthur must have 
np ring done by this time. May I go and get 


_ “No, my dear, I can’ 
we. a. o t allow am to go to-day, 
“O, please do, Aunt » tisn’t muddy.” 
“Elsie, don't you remember grandpa said this 
morning that the’walking was very bad indeed ?” 
“No; I don't remember it. O, if T only had a 
I'd go, then. Wouldn't I have fine times 


Elsie pondered for a few minutes upon this in-| 
teresting topic, then her fertile brain formed an- 
other plan. 

‘‘Aunt Mary, can’t I take Charley and the! 
chaise? There would be no danger of wetting my 
feet then.” 

“Why, Elsie, think a moment if it isn’t silly to 
take Charley, and go a mile, to bring home a ring 
made from a gutta percha button.” © 

“No, I don’t think it’s silly, Aunt Mary. | 
Can’t 1?” 
“No, my dear, you cannot.” 
very decidedly. 

“QO, dear! Why not, Aunt Mary? why not?” | 
“Well, L will tell you why, and you must not 

tease me ang, more. One reason I have given; 

another one is that you are not old enough yet to) 
take a horse and drive alone.” | 
“Not old enough! Pooh! I can drive as well | 
as you can.” | 
Elsie was getting angry, and forgot whom she | 
was talking to. Aunt Mary said nothing. Elsie | 
stood still a moment, then abruptly left the room. | 
Her brain. was still planning. She ran for Peter. | 
He was in the barn. 

‘*Peter, will you harness Charley in the chaise ?” 

‘‘Sartinly,” said Peter. ‘‘How soon does Miss 

Alston, want him ?” 

“In half an hour,” Elsie said. 

Her conscience told her she had acted a false- 
hood, but she only shut her lips tighter together, 

and said to herself, ‘I will go! I declare, I will 
exe) ih 

Very softly she slid up the back stair-way, to 
her own little room, to change her dress; she se- 
lected a blue thibet, one that Arthur liked partic- 
ularly, and had half completed her hurried toilet, 
when, on looking up, she was astonished to see 
her aunt in the door-way. 

‘Elsie, what does this mean ?” said she, gravely. 

‘Nothing, auntie,” Elsie said, but her face 
flushed crimson. 

Nevertheless, Aunt Mary mistrusted the mean- 

ing, ordered Elsie to change her dress again, and 
Peter to unharness Charley. : 
_ “1 will go, Aunt Mary, some day, I declare I 
will. If I can’t take Charley I'll get one of Mr. 
Hienlan’s horses. He lets little girls take them, for 
nothing.” 

Mr. Hienlan was a German, who resided about 
half a mile.from Mr. Alston’s, and who owned 
several broken down horses, which hardly de- 
served the name. 

Elsie’s first thought the next morning was, ‘‘My 
ring and Mr. Hienlan’s horse.” Peter was going 
past and would call for it, but she said, ‘‘No 
matter about it; I can wait.” 

After breakfast, permission was given to go out 
of doors and amuse herself for a time, but instead 
of building snow forts she started with all possi- 
ble speed for Mr. Hienlan’s. It was very mud- 
dy and snowy, and her clean dress was covered 
with spatters of mud, for she ran nearly all the 
way. Mr. Hienlan said he was very happy to 
gratify little Miss Gray, and Elsie begged for the 
fastest horse; there seemed little choice, but he 
said that White was the swiftest, and in a few 
minutes she was on the way to Arthur’s home. 

White didn’t go fast enough, so she bethought 
herself of a whip, but- there was none there; then 
a great team before her attracted attention; in 
passing it she came very near overturning. This 
danger safely passed, she thought she would get a 
stick; so with some difficulty the horse was 
stopped and she prepared to cut one from a bush. 

There was a little strip of woodland reaching 
about a quarter of a mile, and here two roads di- 
verged, one leading to Cousin Arthur’s, the other 
to a neighboring town; just upon the edge of 
these roads Elsie halted, thinking that so docile 
an animal as White would not move unless com- 
pelled; so very leisurely she cut the stick, when, 
to her dismay, she found that the horse was also 
travelling very leisurely along without her. 

‘*Whoa, whoa, White, whoa!” Elsie screamed, 
but White moved along slowly and steadily, not 
once minding her call. 

“T’ll catch you,” she said, half to herself, and 
brandishing her stick, she ran fast as possible, not 
minding the mud or noting the fact that they were 
on the wrong road. Elsie caught hold of the bri- 
dle and tried to stop the horse, but he seemed 
obstinate as a mule; she pulled and tugged, 
shouted, ‘‘Whoa, White,” and brandished her stick 
until finally he stopped, and then she attempted to 
get into the carriage, but again he started and the 
revolving wheel left a long mark of mud upon her 
white apron. She gave a sigh of relief at regain- 
ing her seat in the carriage, but looked in dismay 
at the long stretch of woodland; this couldn't be 
the way to Arthur’s; of course she must turn 
about, so she pulled the reins to move him back- 
ward a little, and back indeed he went, step after 
step, quietly and slowly enough, but steadily, till 
poor Elsie was really frightened. She knew 
there was a long hill a little way behind them, and 
she began to tremble as she thought of it. 

“O! what shallI do! Ican’t get out. I hope 
Aunt Mary never will know it. I almost wish I 
hadn’t started for my ring. I'll mind Aunt Mary 
next time,” were some of the little girl’s half 
uttered thoughts. 

**Halloo, there! Who's ridin’ backwards ?” 

That was Peter’s voice, to be sure, and in a mo- 
ment his strong hand grasped the horse’s bridle 
and Elsie’s fear was over. 

‘Don’t tell Aunt Mary,” she said to Peter, and 
Peter promised, but Elsie told her the whole story 
herself; and afterward, when forbidden to do any 
thing, a quiet allusion to her ride with White had 
wonderful effect. M. E. D. 


This was said | 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 

Here is a béautiful prayer by a little one six 
ears old: 
‘Lord, bless the poor children, and give them 
good homes, so that they won't have to live in 
cellars any more. And help me not to spend my 








riding around the town! When my father 
home I es h F -oe iy r comes 
~~ hy will bring me a horse and buggy, 


money for candy, that I may have more to give 
them. pay 


t2™ Broncuitis, Covens, Astama, and all disorders of the 
Throat. Breath and Lungs, are relieved by using “Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches.” Sold by all Druggists. 18—lw 





GaF"AGAIN THE PAIN KILLER PROVES ITS CAPACITY. 
Gents,—I feel it a duty that I owe to the public, to inform 
them of a successful experiment that I lately made with your 
Pain Killer, by applying it in a way for which I never heard it 
recommended. I had a very valuable horse which was violently 
attacked with Colic, and appeared to be in great agony. I made 
use of every remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purpose. I 
gave him up to die, and, in fact, he was so far gone that he lay 
and could not raise up his head, or hold it up when lifted. A 
thought struck me, that I would give him a dose of Pain Killer. 
I poured four or five spoonsful in a pint of milk, and gave it to 
him, and in twenty minutes as much more, and in half an hour 
he was on his feet, and in about as much longer was perfectly 
restored, and put in the harness. 
Respectfully yours, STOCKDALE JACKMAN, 
East Liverpool, 0. 


Price 35c, 75¢ and $1,50 per bottle, 16—2w(11) 





A YOUTH’S HISTORY OF 
THE REBELLION. 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 
Author of the ‘‘Pioneer Boy,” &c. &c. 
Five full-page Illustrations........... ccccccccck FICG $1,25. 





This “History of the Rebellion” contains the substance of the 
larger works; so that families that do not care to puschase the 
histories made large and expensive by the introduction of public 
documents, long speeches, &c., which few if any care to read, will 
find the present a valuable and reliable History, for the elder por- 
tions of the family as well as the younger. It is for sale by every 
Bookseller and Newsdealer in the country, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of $1,25. Mail Orders solicited. ; 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


18—3w 201 Washington Strect, Boston. 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE COLLECTION OF 
Piano-Forte Songs, Ballads, Duets, Quartets, &c. 
“THE SILVER CHORD.” 


An elegant volume of two hundred pages. Price, plain binding, 
$2; cloth, $2,25; full gilt, $5,00. Mailed, post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


18—lw 277 Washington Street. 





DR. RADWAY’S PILLS. 
CURE SCARLET FEVER. 
CURE SCARLET FEVER. 
CURE SCARLET FEVER. 

Dr. Radway’s Pills are the only purgative medicines safe to ad- 
minister in Searlet Fever, Erysipelas, Small Pox and other erup- 
tive and reducing fevers. These pills cure the patient, and are a 
safeguard against the subsequent appearance of Dropsical effu- 
sions, Opthalmia, Strumeous discharges from the ears, sores, ul- 
cers, and swollen joints, fits, convulsions, and a trail of other ma- 
ladies that scarlet fever patients suffer after treatment of this 
disease. 

A LAMENTABLE FACT. 

Not one physician in one hundred ever cures the patient under 
treatment of Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Erysipelas. Granted that 
the patient recovers from the peculiar symptoms of the original 
disease—but the disease is only smothered, and subsequently 
breaks out in other forms. If Radway’s Pills are used in this or 
any other disease where a cure depends upon purgation, and pu- 
rity of the blood, a perfect cure will be secured. Radway’s Pills 
purge thoroughly, cleanse and purify the blood, regulate the Liv- 
er, Kidney, Spleen and other glands to a healthy and harmonious 
actidn; occasion no straining, piles or tenesmus; they make a 
perfect cure, no more physic is necessary, man is restored to 
health, and Nature, until her laws are violated, keeps him heal- 
thy. .Sold by Druggists. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 18—lw 





Attention, Battalion! 





Oliver Optic’s New Story, 
TES SOLDIANR BOT, 


—or— 
TOM SOMERS IN THE ARMY. 
Illustrated by Champney..............+...Price $1,25. 


The Glowing Record of a Soldier's Trials and Triumphs, Joys 
and Sorrows. 
READY THIS DAY, 
AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES AND LIBRARIES. 


Les & SHEPARD, Publishers, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
li-2w 


t2@" THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE OF THE NUR- 
SERY.—The following is an extract from a letter written by 
Rev. C. Z. Weiser, to the German Reformed Messenger, at 
Chambersburg, Penn. : 

A BENEFACTRESS.—Just open the door for her, and Mrs. 
WINSLOW will prove the American Florence Nightingale of the 
Nursery. Ofthis we are sosure, that we willteach our “Susy” 
to say, “‘A BLESSING ON Mrs. WINSLOW” for helping her to 
survive and escape the griping, colicking and teething siege. 
We cvafirm every word set forth in the Prospectus. It per- 
torms precisely what it professes to perform, every part of it— 
nothing less. Away with your “Cordial,” ‘“Paregoric,” 
“Drops,” “Laudanum,” and every other *‘ Narcotic,” by which 
the babe is drugged into stupidity, and rendered dull and idi- 
otic for life. 

We have never seen Mrs. Winslow—know her only through 
the preparation of her “Soothing Syrup for C' idren Teeth- 
ing.’ If we had the power, we would make her, as she is, a 
physical saviour to the Infant Race. 25 cents a bottle. Sold 
by all Druggists. 13—Im 





G2" CaRreETsS FOR THE PEorPLE. Don't pay the high prices. 
Our stock is very complete, in all the varieties, and will be 
sold without the addition of the recent advance tn prices. 
New EnGiAxp Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





Five Carpets. Terms cash and no variation in prices. 
We have on hand-about 2000 yards of cut pieces, Fine English 
Tapestries and Brussels, which will be sold for less than pres- 
ent cost to import.—NEW ENGLAND Cakret Co., 75 Hanover 
Street. 





Carpets.—The largest assortment. 
The lowest prices. 
Terms invariably cash. 
No variation in prices. 
On these principles a large and satisfactory trade is carried 
on by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Strect. 





ScoTcH AND KIDDERMINSTER CARPETS.—A few bales of new 
and desirable styles just opened by the New ENGLAND Car- 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ELEGANT BRUSSELS, VELVETS AND TAPESTRIES; also Royal 
Velvet Medallions—just received by the New ENGLAND Car- 
ret Co.. 75 Hanover Street. 


CARPETS BY.THE “ARABIA.” The new patterns of the cele- 
brated manufacturers, John Crossley & Sons, of England, are 
now opened and for sale by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co,’ 
75 Hanover Street. 





FLoor O11 CLotus. The entire stock of the celebrated 
manufacturer for sale at factory prices by the NEw ENGLAND 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





Carpets. Crossley’s improved electrotype—a new article— 
quite as durable and beautiful as Brussels, for halt the price. 
For sale by the New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





ROYAL VELVET AND M®BDALLION CARPETS—The finest things 
out for parlors and drawing rooms., For sale by the New Enc- 
LAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





Carrifts aT WHOLESALE. Cash purchasers are invited to 
examine our stock, which is very complete in all its varieties. 
NEW ENGLAND CarrPet Co., 75 Hanover Street. 





CARPETS AT RETAIL, We shall continue to supply our cus- 
tomeks who are about furnishing or re-decorating the floors of 
their dwellings with Carpets, from all our departments. The 
most skilful upholsterers on hand to cut, sew and fit carpets 
when desired. NEW ENGLAND CarRPET Co., 75 Hanover St. 





“QUALITY IS THE TRUE TEST OF CHEAPNESS."—One thou- 
sand pieces of Crossley’s English Tapestry Brussels, compris- 
ing the new designs and new colorings, for the Spring sales, 
just received by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street. One price and Cash systems strictly adhered to. 





THE CURRENT OF TRADE IS SURE TO FLOW TO THAT HOUSE 
WHICH SELLS AT THE LOWEST Prices, Our best English Vel- 
vets, Brussels and Tapestries will be retailed during the sea- 
son at importers’ prices. Our customers will find our depart- 
ments for fine goods very complete, comprising the newest and 
most desirable styles of foreign productions as well as the 
favorite home manufactures. NEW ENGLAND CARPET Co., 
75 Hanover Street. One price and Cash systems strictly ad- 
hered to. 





. 


Dovus_x 3-PLys—Many new patterns added to our stock this 
week. NeW ENGLAND CARPET COMPANY, 75 Hanover Street, 





Fine Carpets. Get the modern styles. Now opening, 1000 
pieces of the most splendid English Tapestries ever shown in 
this market, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 

Street. -One price and Cash systems strictly adher ed to. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 


This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 
chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- 
ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
w be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 

The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 

1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order, 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagrevable noise while in operation. 
fHE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 
It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
rt SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHEReRIP nor RAVEL, 
nd is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
sription of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, 
vith cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest 
umber. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
osstble friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFT¥ PER CENT. less power to drive it than an: 
‘ther Machine in market. A girl twelve years of age can work it 
teadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 
Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of constraction 
enders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR- 
.NTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction, 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
elves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRI- 
» ALLED MACHINE, 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKE 


HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTUR 


R 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 
DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 





RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of M 


‘o. 1, Family Machiné, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
and Corder, complete......s.ssccsccesceseecvecccevcscees 
o. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table., cee 65 
o. 3, facturt Extension Table............ 7 
3, Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 
BME Ol CUP cccccpccccccpecccccccscocesceccescogcepecscccs OD 


Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 

tates where are not already established, to whom a lib- 
‘tal discount will be 
TERMS, 


given, 
invariably cash on delivery. 
GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 


Cc let 
2 


tht 














SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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HENRIE’S KAKALINE,. 
FOR THE HAIR! , 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from thé Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GROWTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application widl keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, Without the aid of any other 
preparation. . : 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove all ruff, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HALK DRESSING inthe World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 4 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—lyis 





THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
OF THE AGE. 


Doctor KENNEDY, oF Roxsury, Mass., 


Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 botiles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach, 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are,warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotches 


among air. 
4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure’salt rheum. 

5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warran: to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 = 2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 
bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways ex a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By pewing the directions 1 
and b >. jous applica! 
MEN ULA OINTM 


around each bottle, 
ju INT- 
+» SCROF 


in the pamphiet 
ion of the SALT RHEUM O 
ENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 


every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 


that taken root, is perfectly and mtly cured. Manu- 
factured by ey KEN WEDY. 0. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 





jury, Mass. ice $1. 
For sale by all Druggists. 12—lyis 














COMPANION. 





THE YOUTH’S 





| America complain that she never knows when to | 
| ‘*hexasperate the haitch,” nor is any Weller this 
side of the Atlantic embarrassed as to whether he 
| shall spell veal with a we.’” ; 
oa on “That reminds me of a minister that had re- 
| sided in England eight or ten years, who told fa- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


———@-——__—— 


BOSTON, MAY 5, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. , 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar a| ther one day at dinner, that he once dined, by in- 


year, strictly in advance. | vitation, with the mayor of a large city. Well, his 

When payment is delayed beyond one month | host sat down to dinner in his shirt sleeves, as we 
from the commencement of the subscription year, | 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 


be charged. 


Yankees say, and his wife opened conversation 
| by asking, 
, 

‘**Are Hammerican women all black ?’ 

**«*O, no, they have fine complexions.’ 

** ‘What, has fair as mine ?” 

‘‘He looked at the very large and very red face | 
before him, whereon the roses of the cheeks had, 
the fact that language deteriorates,” remarked|;, some way, all flown to the nose, and said, 

ee : : 

Miss Ray 3 | ***Certainly, ma’am.” 

or I might better say, used, before the war—con-|  « «put? she 
. te ’ 

I heir meaning 18 pervert- Hinglish ” ” 

ed, or they become unfashionable, and are left to| 


THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 


| 
| 
| 
For the Companion. | 
| 
| 


“T have alluded in a previous conversation to | 


‘*Words are like the coins we use— 


persisted, ‘do they speak good 
Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


stantly losing weight. 





vulgar tongues, and others are adopted no better, | 
often less powerful and expressive than our own. 


VARIETY. 





| 
| 
Printing has done much to prevent some of these | 
' 
| 


changes.” 


For the Companion. 


‘To answer your question fully, I must know} BILLY GREY. 
how much you can tell me about the education of | A SONG FOR LITTLE CHARLIE, IN REMEMBRANCE OF A PET HORSE. 
Billy Grey, Billy Grey, 

In the barn eating hay, 
Standing eating all the day, 
How we loved thee, Billy Grey! 
In the barn so snug and tight, 
Bedded well by day and night, 
Standing eating night and day, 
Eating oats gnd eating hay, 
Sleek, and fat, and bonny, gay; 
How we love thee, Billy Grey! 


Billy Grey, Billy Grey, 

On the meadow loose, at play, 
Running, prancing, far away, 

How we loved thee, Billy Grey! 

How the neighbors ran to see 

Arching neck and action free! 
Prancing, skimming through the street, 
Up and down so light and fleet, 
Prancing, leaping in your play, 

How we loved you, Billy Grey! 


Billy Grey, Billy Grey, 

At the door and by the way 
Waiting for the folks to-day, 
How we love thee, Billy Grey! 
Patient at the door you stood, 
While the boys, in merry mood, 
Loving, praising, patting thee, 
Full of merry, loving glee, | 
Loved thee, Billy, ever gay, 7 | 
How wé loved thee, Billy Grey! | 


‘In what way, auntie ?” asked Edward. | 
! 


the people in the time of the crusades, or even | 


down to a much later date,” answered Miss Ray. 

‘‘The common people were not educated, and | 
there were few books. There, that is the extent | 
of my knowledge. Your turn now, Sue!” 

Susie smilingly shook her head. 

‘Ah! Edward, the knights and gentlemen, so} 
conspicuous in romance, were actually obliged to 
sign their names with a X,-or some other mark. 
War was their trade, courage their highest virtue. | 
They laughed at scholars, and despised them for 
mere idlers.” 

‘*What they did not know wasn't worth knowing. 
There are knights of the same spirit now,” ex- | 
claimed Edward. | 

‘Well, my dears, you wilbreadily see that where 
a language is only spoken there will be a contin- 
ual wearing away of some sounds, and substitu- 
tion of others. Watch the pronunciation of chil-| 
dren, and see how diflicult it is for them to articu- | 
Without careful training they 
would never learn to speak many of their words | 
correctly.” 


ulate some sounds. 


Billy Grey, Billy Grey, 

When we parted on that day, 
And you went from us away, 
How we loved thee, Billy Grey! 
How our hearts turn to thee still! 
Wishing far from thee all ill; 
Wishing for thee sweet repose, 
As the end thy spirit knows, 
Gentle care, till ends thy day, 


**The ‘chivalry’ now equal those of ancient date 
“Do 
you not remember how Aunt Ella laughed about 
the talked ? 
‘There, 


in literary attainments,” remarked Edward. 


way in which Southern children 


“The carriage is done come for me.’ 





. ey » we love thee. Riliv Grev t 
you've done gone and did it,’ remarked a young How we love thee, Billy Grey! c. 
miss that had just been laughing immoderately at ee aa 


the ignorance of a Yankee who had said bunnet 


“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 
A few weeks ago, in the hospital at Camp Stone- 
“Where do we get our rules for the right pro-|™an, a soldier lay in the morning light, with the 
|unmistakable signs of hastening death upon his 
“From the dicti igi: lee kA |face. The Rev. Mr. C. saw the change, and pro- 
rom the dictionary, your favorite work, Aunt | posed reading from the Holy Bible and prayer, as 
the most fitting and mildest intimation to the dy-, 
‘But how long ago was Samuel Johnson's dic-| ing young man of the approach of the ‘inevitable 
° . . . ” » r Asse vs ed » 
tionary written ?—a work so extraordinary that it hour.” He promptly assented; and when, upon 
rising from his knees, the chaplain sang, ‘‘There 
| is a fountain filled with blood,” the soldier joined 
|in the praise. The same faint voice united in 
| singing afterward, ‘‘Rock of Ages.” As the day 
“QO, what did they do with the boys then, when! declined he expressed his trust in Jesus, and his | 
they asked what a word meant, or how it was, t#oughts went back to his early home and mother’s 
K : ; ‘ | knee 
spelled ? V ved on, why : Am , 
pelled? I wish Thad lived the - why oI . ould| While the pulse: grew feeble, reason remained 
have taken my choice about the e’s and i's,” said | lear, Closing his eyes, he seemed again kneel- 
Edward, gaily. |ing by her whose name never loses its music to 
Miss Ray. laughed. “Here is a condition of the ear of the expiring son. With low tones he 
things that would delight you, Edward. Bishop said : 
White, in the early part of the last century, writes : | 
‘We have no grammar of the English tongue that 
is taught in any school that we ever heard of; ‘ ‘ 
no good ppc Our clergy think it bene th | _ The attendant went te is veniae's, aie, but he 
& ary. by" eneat) was just gone in ‘the long sleep that knows 
their care, nor hath any patron of learning pro-| no waking.” The touching lessons of such a his- 
vided for it one single specimen.’” | tory are too apparent to need a mention; adding 
“O, but I should want somebody to be looking | another to the many hallowed scenes behind the 
after such things. Upon the whole, I do not be-| ©™!™S0 curtain of war, whose story is fragrant 
with the memories of a Christian home.—Congre- 
| gationalist. ia 
o 
“Wait until you hear what he proposes for this SOLID SMOKE. 
lack. He says, ‘‘When we shall have a good) A working man writing to the editor of the 
grammar, and teachers are a little used to it, I do| —_ W ee a Th ’ ' 
. ae . ‘ty; _ “ince I gave up smoking I have put into a box 
not see but that either singing, or dancing, or writ- | & 4 : . 
‘ - ta’ | the amount that I formerly spent in tobacco. At 
the end of the year, on opening the box, I have 
Pe) | . * 
months. | counted out a sum of money sufficient to provide 
‘‘Whew !” exclaimed Edward, bursting into a| myself with periodicals and newspapers for the 
ringing laugh, in which Susie joined, i ge hes S or pe smoke! A friend 
; tae 3 : 2 day called and aske 
‘‘Define obsolete,” said Miss Ray. pert Beedle g  O ~ 
° may Have you found the philosopher's stone ! 
‘*A word or custom that has gone out of use. 


: : : . ’ ‘**No,’ I replied; ‘I don’t turn the smoke into 
“It will be interesting to notice, dear, that Mil-| gold, but I prevent the gold from turning into 
ton used about eight thousand words in his poetic 


smoke !’” 
works, yet there are not a hundred, out of that} 
large number, that are not in use to-day. In his| 
and other prose writings of the same date there. 
are thousands of words utterly unknown at this 
The familiarity of our Puritan fathers with 
the Bible and English classics has caused us, in 
spite of the many corrections engrafted on the 
English, to speak it more correctly than the same 
class of people in England. ‘For instance,’ says 


for bonnet.” 
nunciation of words ?” asked Miss Ray. 


Rosa,” said Susie. 


caused great excitement in England !” 
“Tt must have been long ago, auntie.” 
“Only one hundred years.” 


‘*Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
And if I die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


lieve I will live in antiquity, as Mrs. Partington 
would say.” 





ing masters may teach it to either sex in three 


A GOOD RULE. 


A certain man, who is very rich now, was very 
poor when he was a boy. When askede how he 
ot his riches, he replied, 

‘*My father taught me never to play till my 
work was finished, and never to spend my moncy 
until I had earned it. If I had but an hour’s| 
work in a day, I must do that the first thing, and 
inan hour. After this I was allowed to play; 
and then I conld play with much more pleasure 





time. 





fore my mind. I early formed the habit of doing | WISTAR’S BALSAM 


every thing in time, and soon it became easy to | panes 


do so. It is to this I owe my prosperity.” Let | 
every one who reads this do likewise. } ILD CHERRY, 
THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


HOW THE SOLDIER SLEEPS. 


You would, I think, wonder to see men lie right } 
down in the dusty road, under the noon sun of | 
Tennessee and Alabama, and fall asleep in a min- | 
ute. I have passed hundreds of such sleepers. 
A dry spot is a good mattre$s; the flap of a blan- 
ket quite a downy pillow. You would wonder, I} 
think, to see a whole army corps, as I have, with-| | CONSUMPTION. 
out a shred of a tent to bless themselves with, ly- ‘ 
ing anywhere and everywhere in all-night rain, 
and not a growl nor a grumble. I was curious to | 
see whether the pluck and good, nature were | 
washed out of them, and so I made my way out | 
of the snug, dry quarters I am ashamed to say I | Deri tanes 
occupied, at five in the morning, to see what wa- | its use now as formerly ; and so long as it maintains its supremg. 
ter had done with them. Nothing ! Each soaked | °Y: and commends itself to the world as the best remedial agent— 
blanket hatched out as jolly a fellow as you would | the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, Speedy ang 
wish to see—muddy, dripping, half-tloundered, permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the remedy 
forth they came, wringing themselves out as they | incomparabie. 
went. The sleepy fires were stirred; then came | Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
the—coffee, and they were as good as new. 
‘Blood is thicker than water."—B. F. Taylor. | 


| 
—— 
| COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OP 


THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEsr, 





INCLUDING EVEN. 








This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a Surore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 


So general has the use of this remedy become, and so populay is 
is everywhere, that it is unnecessary to recount its virtues, jt 


works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun. 
A NOBLE ANSWER. tary testimony of the many who from long suffering and seitleg 
v | 
In a sermon preached at W esley Ghapel, Rev. ! diseaSe have Ly iis use been restored to pristine vigor and heaith, 
Thomas Sargent, of Baltimore, stated that at &) Wecan present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, that 
slave market in one of the Southern States, at! 
which he was present, a smart, active colored boy | 
é “ Aer a 
was put up for sale. A kind master, who pitied | 
his condition, not wishing him to have a eruel UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 
’ ’ sald, - Fray JOBDELL, Pas ‘ sregationa 
owner, went up to him, and said | From Rey. Francis LowpEt., Pastor of the South Congregational 
“Tf I buy you, will you be honest ?” 9 RRO EPR SOR 
~ . ’ . my 4 
1 . ae | 
The boy, with a look that batiled description, | Messrs. 8. W. FOwLE & Co.: 
replied, ir Genuiemen,—1 ——- hn duty w — I = to suffering 
. =“ » | humanity to bear tesumony to the virtues of DR. Wistar’s Bal. 
**T will be honest whether you buy me or not.” | ovy or Wen tuseee. © laveiusudt-when Fines on 
This would, as Mr. Sargent said, do honor to} sion tor any remedy tor Coughs, Colts or Sore Throat—ior many 
any age Washington Republican } years, an pees a aver s Aco has it tailed to relieve and 
J — ° | cure me. uve Trequenuly been very hourse oll Saturday, ang 
| looked forward to the delivery of two serynons on the fuliowing 
| day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the Balsam my 
HOW TO MANAGE TEMPTATION | a been removed, and I have preached 
e } without dilliculty. 
‘ ae “ge . 1 commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to public 
Some years aeys three Indians, in the neigh- speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronclial troubles 
borhood of Green Bay, became converts to tem-_ te Which we are peculiarly exposed. 5S 
Z =e i sgpa <a" 5 . Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this tegtimonial, which you are 
perance, although previously surpassingly fond of’ at jiverty to use in any Way you choose. Verhaps the Balsam 
the ‘‘brain thief.” Three white men formed the | dves net atiect all alike, but it always removes my hoarseness, 
° ° ° } and fits me ror the minister s hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
charitable resolution of trying to draw them back. | Very wuly yours, KANCIS LUBDELL, 
_ " - ee po ea A . os 
Placing a canteen of whiskey in thir path, they | Seen: Tene Eth 
hid themselves in the bushes to observe the effect. | 
The first Indian recognized his old acquaintance 
with an “Ugh!” and, making a high step, passed 
on. The second laughed, saying, ‘*Me know | its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 
cont TS as » dra is sham 4 
you. F he last om dre bad his tomahawk and | From Prof. E. T. Quimby, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
dashed. it in pieces, saying, ‘‘Ugh! you conquer | Applgton Academy. 
I , saying, gh! y 1 py ) 
me, now I conquer you.” | “This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 


. used Dr. Wistan’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY for Con 
A 


LIFT ME HIGHER. 

A little girl about thirteen years old was dy- sf ae) 
ing. Lifting her eyes toward the ceiling, she said, Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
softly, ‘Lift me up higher! lift me higher!” Her] prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
parents raised her up with pillows, but she faintly | der the Museam, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 
said, ‘‘No, not that! but there!” again looking | medicines. 
earnestly toward heaven, whither her happy soul 
flew a few moments later. On her gravestone 
these words are now carved: 

“Jane.B., aged thirteen; LIFTED HIGHER.” 

A beautiful idea of dying, was it not ?—‘Lifted 

higher.” 


Cannot be Discredited. 


LRIDGErORT JANUARY 21, 1864, 


$$$ § 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and eflicacious in the Weatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs, 1 kuow of one pauent, now in 
comfortable healt, Who has Wken this remedy, and wid, bat for 


ghis, Colas 
atid Sore Throats, to which Lb, in cokumoen with the rest of man- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that | consider 
it the very Jess remedy tor such cases with which 1 am acquainted.” 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 
° 272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTOS. 
A PRETTY OBJECT. 

If an acorn be suspended by a piece of thread 
to within half an inch of some water, in a glass, 
and so permitted to remain without being dis- 
turbed, it will, in a few months, burst and throw 
a root down into the water, and shoot upward its 
tapering stem, with beautiful little green leaves. 
A young oak tree growing in this way on a man- 
tel-shelf is an interesting object. 








a We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale 
Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and dest Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square 
Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 

ga7~ Every instrument warranted for five years. 

Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 

Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applic 
tion. a2—ly 








A PROMISE. 


‘“<Come down, this instant,” said the boatswain 
to a mischievous son of Erin, who had been idling 
on the round-top. ‘‘Come down, I say, and I 
will give you a round dozen, you rascal.” 

‘“‘Troth, sir, and I would not come down if 
you'd give me two dozen.” 


HARD TIMES COFFEE, 
THE VERY BEST 
SUBSTITUTE FOR PURE COFFEE, 
And not distinguished from Pure Java by people generally. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


H. B. NEWHALL, 


ae No. 36 South Market Street......Bostdn. 





An acting Brigadier on Sherman’s expedition 
states that while the heaps of railroad ties were 
burning in the streets of Meridian, an old man 

A . . . . 
was noticed warming himself by the fire, and now 
and then laughing hilariously to himself. A Ma- 
jor stepped up to him and said: 

“Uncle, what are you laughing at?” 

‘““O, massa, I’se been a slave all my life—these 
sixty-seven years. I work for my massa and be 
his nigger. To night I’se a free man; yah! yah! 
yah! Two or three days Yankees go away, and 
I be slave again; but two or three days I’se been 
free man, anyhow; yah! yah! yah!” 


DR. HAYES’ CERTIFICATE. 

“Harp Times Corree.—This substitute for the more expensive 
kinds of Coffee has been analyzed chemically and microscopical- 
ly, and found to be free from any deleterious substance. It also 
corresponds in composition with the manufacturer's statement. 

Respectfujly, A. A. HAYES, M. D., State Assayer. 
16 Boylston Street, Boston, 25th Feb., 1862.” 16—4teow 








ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 

The basis of this truly wonderful preparation, now of such well- 
earned celebrity, is a treedom from every component calculated t0 
debilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use, daF 
or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat and Luag 
Complaints can be effectually cured. . 

‘To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, when 
local causes make almast all ¢uch complaints different in effect, 
would ask éonfidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaims, 
Whooping Cough, and to all Throat and Lung Complaints, whieh 
end in Consumption. ‘ 

Testimonials from physicians of the highest respectability, and 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by a)l interesied. 

G27 For sale by ali wholesale and retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass- 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 


A Scorcu traveller in Africa drank a bottle of 
brandy, and then laid down in the jungle to sleep 
off the effects. A swarm of drivers—a kind of 
ant—fell in with him, and in twenty-four hours 
left nothing but a well-picked skeleton and a few 
boot nails. They devoured even his boots and 
clothing. 


AppornTED Minister of the Republic of the 
United States, at the court of France, Jefferson 
was presented in this capacity to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

‘You fill the place of Mr. Franklin, I believe,” 
said M. de Vergennes. 

“TI succeed Dr. Franklin,” answered Jefferson— 
**no one can fill his place.” 


A FRIEND, boasting of his watch’a day or two 
since, said it had but a single fault—it would keep 
exactly twenty-four hours too slow. It was made 
for the man who was always ‘‘a day after the fair.” 


Some hearts, like primroses, open most beauti- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER; 
DEVOTED TO 


Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectarl- 
anism, No Controversy: 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 


No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


ist ia 
$1.25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made w 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year- 








Mr. Marsh, ‘we seldom hear a young lady in than if I had the thoaght ofan unfinished task be- 








fully in shadows of life. 


Bouxp Vo.tumes, Pricr $1,25- 
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